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Biographical Sketch of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 


Sys name of Grattan is justly dear to his country, for un- 
der his auspices, led on by his eloquence, supported by 
his wisdom, she achieved the memorable work of her legisla- 
tive independence ;—that independence, which scarcely dawned 
upon the people of Lreland, ere it was closed in endless night. 
In the beautiful and expressive language of the author of that 
independence, “ he sat by its cradle, he followed its hearse ;” 
but though he has thus lived to behold the child of his affec- 
tion untimely perish, yet he hasalso lived to receive the homage 
of a grateful and admiring country.—* Surely,” says Burke, 
in his letter to W. Smith. (See vol. ix. of his works just pub- 
lished, p. 409.) “ Great Britain and Ireland ought to join in 
wreathing a never-fading garland for the head of Grattan ;” 
and at p. 253, of the same volume, he justly pronounces him 
io be one of the most honest and able men in the [rish parlia- 
ment.” 
Mr. Grattan came into the Irish parliament in the year 1775, 
a few years after the character of that assembly had began to 
assume its honours by the efforts of Flood, Daly, Hutchinson, 
and Boyle. ‘These celebrated men were the pr¢cursors of 
Grattan in the path of glory and of fame. His entrance into 
parliament furnished another of those few exceptions in favour 
of rotten boroughs, which their advocates are so ready to in- 
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sist upon. Mr. Grattan was returned for the borough of 


Charlemont, immediately under the auspices of the patriotic 
nobleman of that name; and le was soon distinguished; no 
less for the incorruptible integrity of his heart, than for the 
exalted greatness of his mind. ‘The first important question 
that called forth his powers was the commercial restrictions 
that fettered the trade aud manufactures of Ireland, and when 
those restrictions became an object of parliamentary inquiry 
in 1779, Grattan gave weight, and dignity, and power, to the 
remonstrances of that singular body, the voluateers of Ireland. 
We call them a singular body, as well in reference to their 
origin, and their progress, as to their conclusion ; and whoever 
is acquainted with their history must equaily admire ther pas 
triotism in some instances, and their criminal delusion in others. 
Grattan, unlike his great adversary, Flood, disdained to purchase 
popularity by being popular upon every question agitated by 
the multitude. 


Non ponebat enim rumores ante saiutein, 
Ergo postque magisque visi nunc gloria claret. 


But the great era of Grattan’s political life was in 1782, 
when, seizing the auspicious moment at which the happy work 
of civil regeneration might be begun, he moved that cele 
brated address in the House of Commons, which led to the le- 
gislative independence of Ireland. He had been sedulously 
employed in the great and glorions cause from the year 1779. 
In April, 1780, he moved to have it entered on the journals, 
* that no person on earth, save the king, lords and commons 
of Ireland, had a right to make laws for Irelend;” but court 
influence was then too strong, and, probably, from an appree 
hension, that a sinall, though virtuous minority, might be inju- 
rious to the cause, Grattan did not press the question to a divi- 
sion. 

The reader need hardly be informed, that at this period, Tre- 
Jand had not the power of making laws for her own govern- 
ment, and without that power it was evident slre possessed no 
real liberty. By an act of the 6th Geo. [. the right of legis- 
Jating for L[relund was vested in the English parliament; and, 
all that was allowed to the parliament of Ireland, was to bring 
in heads of bills, which were submitted to the privy council of 
the lord lieutenant, who, if he approved of them, certified 
them to the English privy council, and then, if they also ap- 
proved of them, these heads were returned, and leave was given 
to bring in a bill agreeably to them. To redvem his country 


from this worst species of slavery, was the constant aim of 


Grattan, and though failing in repeated efforts, yet, constantly 
persevering, he, at last, succeeded. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether even his exertions would have been ayailing, had 
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lunteers now assumed, and sull more by the wisdom and liberal 
policy of that administration, (the Rockingham,) which suc- 
ceeded to the Tory one, that had lost America, and would, per- 
haps, have lost Ireland, had her fate been entrusted longer in 
their hands. 

It was on the 16th of April, 1782, and under the vice-regal 
administration of the duke of Portland, that Mr. Grattan, (al- 
tera speech of singular eloquence and wisdom) moved the 
celebrated address in reply to the speech of the lord lieute- 
nant, which led ultimately to the repeal of the obnoxious sta- 
tute of the Gth Geo. I. and to the complete establishment of 
the legislative independence of Ireland. The Irish parliament, 
(speaking the voice of the whole Irish people,) proposed to 
remunerste the splendid services of their liberator by a graut 
of 100,000). but this sum Grattan absolutely retused,and de- 
clared, that if the parliament persisted in voting it, he would 
accept only a few hundreds, as an honest memorial of his 
country’s love; but the sum was reduced to 50,000]. and his 
friencs persuaded him to aeceptit. Lt was also proposed to 
erect a statue to him in a conspicuous part of Dublin, but so 
fickle is the voice of popular applause, that a very few months 
saw this distinguished patriot an object of distrust.and oblaqny 
to that nation whose idol he had so recently been. The cause 
of this sudden change was simply ‘this: some of those factious 
spirits, who wished to convert the sober triumphs of civil free- 
dom into the organ of democratical fury, affected to doubt the 
efticacy and security of the sight the nation had acquired. 
The Euglish parliament, in yielding to the wishes, the just 
wishes of the irish people, had simply repealed the act, by the 
operations of which they were enslaved, aud all thinking men 
were satislicd ; but these popular demagogues demanded that 
England should expressly renounce, by a distinct act of her 
own parliament, her right to legislate for lreland. The diffe- 
reace between a repeal and a renunciation was specious, but it 
was plausible, and the great body of the people eagerly em- 
braeed it. Flood, who always loved popularity too well to be 
fastidious about its quality, stood foremost on this occasion, 
in demanding a reuunciation on the part of England, torget- 
ting that such a renunciation implied the notion of a right 
previously possessed. ‘The thiag, however, was evidently im- 
politic, even so far as it shewed a disposition to arrogance in 
the claims-of the Irigh; and Grattan, who wes justly satisfied 
with what had been aecomplished, observed, in one of his 
speeches on the subject, that “ the nation which insists on the 
huniliation of another, is a foolish nation.” Dissatisfaction, 
however, gained ground, and Grattan was reproached with 
Laving deserted the cause he had first so nobly, so enthusiasti- 
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they not been seconded by the alarming attitude which the vo- 
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cally supported. But he lived to see the delusion pass away, 
though his feelings suffered at the time, and to find hims elf 
restored to that place i in the hearts and minds of his country- 
men, which he so pre-eminently deserved. 

His next great effort in the Irish parliament, was in behalf 
of the suffering catholics, oppressed by the iniquitous mode o1 
collecting the tythes in Ireland. His speeches on that subject, 
exhibit at once the accuracy of patient research, and the elo- 
quence of fervent truth and justice. 

In 1783, upon a question for retrenching the expences of 
the country, ensued that celebrated altercation between the two 
rival orators, Flood and Grattan, which did little honour to ci- 
ther, with so much intemperance and virulence was it con- 
ducted. An account of it may be scen in the debates of the 
Irish parliament, (vol. ii. p. 35. et seq. or in Plowden’s Histo- 
rical Revie w, Appendix, No, txx). Flood was aman of great 
talents# but more willing to lend those talents to purposes 
purely popular, (perhaps. seditious,) than Grattan. Grattan, 
however, had a sincere admiration of his powers, and paid ho- 
nest tribute to them when he could not be suspected of flattery, 
—after the death of Flood. 

Without attempting any thing like an enumeration of all 
the occasions on which the genius of this distinguished orator 
displayed itself in the senate of Ireland, it may be permitied 
to mention, in a sort of chronological order, two or three of 
his greatest efforts. Among those efforts, a pre-eminent one 
was his speech upon Orde’s commercial propositions, which 
displayed, at once, a profound knowledge of the subject he 
discussed, and a sincere love of his country. The next oppor- 
tunity which presented itself was the regency quesiion, in 1789, 
when the [rish parliament distingy ished itself, and the Irish 
nation also, ina manner which called, according to the opi- 
nions of ; somes) for a very different requital from the exalted 
personage who now governs these reals. 

As a sincere and eloquent advocate in behalf of the catholic 
claims, Mr. Grattan has uniformly distinguished himself, both 
in the parliament of Ireland, and in the imperial one of the 
united kingdom. Hitherto, indeed, he has been unsuccessful, 
but always undismayed. 

The following character of Mr. Grattan is drawn by a pow- 
erful pen. It is extracted from a pamphlet, entitled, “ A 
Sketch of the State of Ireland, past and present,” which is at- 
tributed to Baron Smith, of the Lrish exchequer 

* Of this revolution, bloodless, or only bought with Ameri- 
can blood, Mr. Grattan was the leader. His histo; y is now 
identified with his country’s, and even his character may be 

ssimilated to her's. A mind impetuous and determined; 
roses not always correct, but always generous; an eloquence 
pecu- 
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peculiar and popular, in a delivery somewhat fantastical, but 
most impressive ; gentle manners ; a feeling heart ; undaunted 
spirit; iu private, most ot what is amiable ; in public, much of 
what is great. Fiattered and reviled, alternately and intempe- 
rately, be has been worshipped and branded, as saviour and 
traitor; that exaggeration, this falsehood. What he sought 
for Lreland, he did not always attain; much of what he ob- 
tained, has reverted; much of what has not reverted, is inju- 
rious: thisis not salvation, ‘True to his party, be too warmly 
opposed in days of peril, whom he thought the authors of that 
peril, and denounced in the senate whom he thought the ag- 
wressors in the conflict; when all had failed, he injudiciously 
retired. ‘This was not treason.” 

To the above general estimate of his character, may be ad- 
ded the following very accurate account of his peculiar man- 
ner, and the nature of his eloquence :— 

“ Ungracefal in bis action, barsh and monotonous in his 
tone; at times so rapid, as to be followed with difficulty; and 
occasionally sinking his voice so low as to be scarcely audible. 
Mr. Grattan does not, at first, recommend himself to his au- 
dience; novel in the arrangement of his matter, able in his ar- 
guments, his eloquence is of a vew and peculiar stamp; it has 
no resemblance to the eloquence of any of our distinguished 
orators; it is not the rounduess, the ore-rotundo of Mr. Pit; 
it is not the simple majesty of Mr. Fox; it isnot the brilliancy 
of Mr, Sheridan. Occasionally, however, we caughta hint, a 
feature of resemblance of Mr. Burke; but he has not that 
commanding figure and manner; that volume of voice; that 
superabundant richness and fertility of fancy; that vast grasp 
and range of mind, which Mr. Burke possessed, beyond all 
other created beimgs. Mr. Grattan’s is a distinct species of 
eloquence from that of any other man—he stands alone, and 
he is able to stand alone.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“As a public speaker, Mr. Grattan ranks in the highest 
class. In his speeches there is a grandeur, which marks a mind 
of a superior order, and enforces at once reverence and admi- 
ration; for every subject which he treats, he throws a radiance, 
which enlightens, without dazzling; and while it assists the 


judgment, delights the imagination, | His style is always pecu- 


jiars; it varies its character with occasion. At one time close 
and energetic, it concentrates the force of his argument, and 
compels conviction ; at another, diffuse, lofty, and magnificent; 
it plies itself to every faculty of the mind, charms our fancy, 
influences our will, and convinces our understanding. At all 
times his manner is animated with a pleasing warmth which 
renders it impossible to hear him without interest: but oa 
some 
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some occasions he exerts a power w hich is irresistible. Pros. 
titution, under its influence, forgets, for a moment, the voice 
of a minister; and place, and pension, and peerage, have but 
a feeble hold, even of the most degenerate. To the excellence 
of style, he does not add the graces of action; it is forcible, 
sideed, and sometimes expressive ; but it is seldom elegant, and 
uever pleasing. For inveetive, to which Mr. Grattan has 
sometimes designed to have recourse, bis mancer is better 
adapted than to the coolness of sedate disquisition ; and yet 
invective is not that in which be principally excels; he is more 
fitted by nature, and happily the situation he has filled, bas 
more frequently called him to defend the right of nations, and 
to pourtray the hopes, the fears, and the expectations of a mag- 
nanimous people, than-to descend to a wordy contest with in- 
dividuals; though when that contest has been instituted, the 
weapons of Mr, Grattan have beea found sharp, if not po- 
lished, and capable of inflicting wounds which refuse to be 
healed.” 





Disasters attendant on the Retreat of the French from 
Russia. 


BOUT November 1, 1812, the severity of the cold wea- 
ther began, and brought additional misery upon the 
French army: to bivouvack upon ice and snow, without other 
food than frozen horse-flesh, without any kind of strengthen- 
ing beverage, and without proper clothing, was more than hu- 
man strength could endure. Many bundreds were every night 
frozen to death, and an equal number died of complete exhaus- 
tion by day ; a line of dead bodies marked the road which the 
army was pursuing. Whole detachments now threw down 
their arms together; order and discipline had altogether ceased ; 
the soldier cared no longer for the officer, nor the officer for 
the soldier; each was so completely engaged with bis own 
wants aad sufferings, that he disregarded these of others, an’ 
would neither couunand ner-obey. The different regimenis 
were imicrmixed, avd as they moved, had the appearance of 
a motley mass; in which the diflerent corps could only be dis- 
tiaguished by the difference of the columns appropriated to 
the baggage and bagguge waggons; und these were at every 
instant attacked on either side by predatery parties ef Cos- 
sucks. Wantof precaution had been so great at the very be- 
ginning of the retreat, that the horses had not even been rough 
shod at Moscow, to-secuse tiem in case of frast;* so that be- 


ing 
* A neglect, equaily criminal and fatal, cost the British army its 
horses in the retreat tv Corunna, 
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ing already greatly reduced in point of strength, they were 
wholly unequal to the exertion of drawing upon slippery roads ; 
twelve or fourteen were harnessed to a single cannon, and yet 
the smallest rise of ground was an almost insarmountable ob- 
stacle. ‘The cavalry bad no longer any horses to spare, being 
itself dismounted, with the exception of a few regiments of 
the guards; and it therefore soou beeame utterly impossible to 
bring on the artillery. At Dorogobush the fourth corps left the 
whole of its artillery behind, consisting of upwards of one 
hundred pieces of ordnance; and the same was done by the 
first and third corps: so that the army upon reachiug Smo- 
lensko had already lost about four iiundred pieces of cannon. 
The French force which on leaving Moscow was more than 
one hundred thousand strong, had at Smolensko hardly sixty 
thousand men left, of which number, scarcely half were ander 
arms, , 

Never, surely, was the apothegm of the sagacious Franklin on 
the neglect of siall matiers more completely verified, than in 
tle omission of properly shoeing the horses at Moscow. 
“ Por want of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe, 
the horse was lost ; for want of a horse, the rider was lost ;— 
being overtaken, and slain by the enemy.” 

The army remained in Smolensko two days, which were one 
continued scene of confusion, plunder, and conflagration. The 
magaziuves that were found there, were of no great resource : 
for the share that was distributed to each man as a supply for 
several days, was at once devoured by the famished wretches, 
although the rations were not given in bread, but in meal. 
Many thousands indeed went away altogether unsupplied, each 
in the general struggle, being obliged to obtain by force the 
pertion that was allotted to him. A day had also been fixed 
for distributing ammunition; but few soldiers appeared at the 
appointed time to receive it. 

We advance now to the crossing of the Beresina, which is 
thus described : 

‘This crossing of the Beresina will long remain in the recol- 
lection of the soldiers on account of the terror with which it 
was attended. The troops, from the first moment, crowded 
upon each other in the most disorderly manner, and many even 
then met with a watery grave: bat when the corps of Victor 
and Dombrowsky, being repulsed by the Russian armies, di- 
rected their fight to the bridge, contusion and terror increased, 
and were soon at their highest pitch. Cavalry, infantry, bag- 
gage, aud artillery struggled respectively to pass over the first. 
The weaker were forced into the river by the stronger, whose 
progress they impeded, or were trampled under foot: officers 
and privates met with the sume fate: hundreds were crushed 
under the wheels of the artillery-train: many attempted to 
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swim, but were benumbed in the attempt; and others agaia 
trusting to the broken sheet of ice that cgvered the. stream 
were drowned : the cry of distress was beard on all sides, but 
relief was no where given. At length, when the Russian batte- 
ries began to cannonade the bridge and both banks of the ri- 
ver, the crossing necessarily ceased, and a whole division of 
Victor’s corps, consisting of seven thousand five hundred men, 
together with five generals, capitulated. Many thousands were 
drowned, and an equal number killed; besides which much 
baggage and cannon remained on the left bank. 

About forty thousand men, together with a body of artillery 
still tolerably considerable, had crossed the Beresina; but to 
what a miserable state was this force reduced ! 

Another severe frost completed the measure of their suffer- 
ings : arms were now thrown down in all directions; the greater 
number of soldiers had neither boots nor shoes; but were come. 
pelled to make use of old hats and knapsacks, or of any other 
kind of covering to fasten round their feet. Round their heads 
and shoulders they wrapped whatever first offered itself, and 
might serve as an additional protection agaiast the cold, old 
sacks, straw mats half torn, and hides of animals recently 
skinned ; [dresses of the women peasants, priests dresses, Kc.] 
fortunate were the few who succeeded in providing themselves 
with a bit of fur. With downcast looks, and every other mark 
of dejection, both officers aod soldiers moved slowly on toge- 
ther in mute dismay; and even the guards were in no way sii 
perior to or distinguishable from the rest: they were equally 
tattered, famished, and unarmed. All spirit of resistance and 
defence had ceased, At the mere cry of Cossacks! whole 
columns surrendered, and a few of these were often sufficient 
to take many hundred prisoners. The road which the army 
followed was covered with dead bodies, and every bivowack ap- 
peared next morning like a field of battle. No sooner was a 
man fallen to the ground, exhausted with fatigue and hunger 
than those who stood next to him, stripped him while yet alive 
to cover themselves with his rags. Every house and bara wes 
sect on fire: and whereever a conflagration bad taken place, 
there also was found a pile of dead bodies, those who had ap 
proached the fire to warm themselves, having afterwards from 
extreme weakuess been unable to escape from the flames. ‘The 
high road swarmed with prisoners, who almost ceased to be 
taken notice of, and scenes of distress occurred, such as had 
never belore been wiinessed. Wretches, black with smoke and 
filth of every kind, crawled like ghosts among the dead bodies 
of their fellow soldieis, ‘till they tiemselves dropped aud ex- 
pired Many hobbled ov with bare and gangrened feet, al- 
most deprived of reason ; and others again had Jost the use of 
specch, or trom the extreme severity of cold and famine, were 
9 driven 
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driven to a kind of delirium, which made them roast and devour 
corpses, or even gnaw their own bands and arms. Some were 
so helpless as not to be able to gather fuel, but collected round 
any little fire that might remain, sitting upon piles of the bo- 
dies of their comrades, and died as the last spark went out. 
Reduced to a state of complete senselessness, mamy were seen 
crawling into the fire and burnt to death in endeavouring to 
warm themselves, while others, notwithstanding the example, 
crawled in afier them, and met with a similar fate. 

Loison’s division arrived at Wilna from Konigsberg, about 
ten thousand strong, but was in four days, without striking a 
blow, reduced by absolute sufferings to three thousand; and 
when the French were flying trom Wilna, they were assailed at 
the gates of the town by a large body of Jews !—of Jews !— 
consisting both of old and young, whose fury was particularly 
directed against the guards, for ill treatment received from 
them at an earlier period of the campaign : many of the guards 
were killed in the affray ! Those few soldiers who have escaped 
immediate death, will not long survive. 

The treatment they experience from the Russians, though 
perfectly well intended, is, we fear, extremely injudicious, me- 
dically considered. ‘They give them plenty of food, and the 
best in their power: they should give them little at a time, and 
of moderately nourishing, but light aliment. We have known 
the spark of life extinguished by a single glass of generous 
wine, given from the best of motives, to a person who had been 
weakened from excessive fasting. The exertion these soldiers 
had made, also contributed to wear out their natural strength, 
and to render such benevolence and humanity—for such it is, 
though misguided—irremediably fatal. 

The strength of the soldier is so much exhausted, that he 
must fall a sacrifice even to rest and relaxation; and this is 
daily found to be the case with the prisoners, many of whom 
die immediately after the first good meal that is given them. 
Itis said that not less than one hundred thousand prisoners 
have died from the effects of a hearty meal. : 


The following particulars are taken from an intercepted letter 
of unquestionable authenticity, from a colonel in the grand 
army, to a brother officer in Spain. 


The picture that we have daily before our eyes strikes us with 
horror, and renders us completely miacrable. Our unfortunate 
soldiers, mostly without shoes, withopt great coats, without avy 
assistance when wounded, apd no longer receiving rations, pee 
rished daily by thousands, or determined ,to lay down theis arms 
in hope-of megting:a better fate. 
Vol. 53, SA 
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The great roads are covered with corpses. We meet at 
every step with suttling women lying dead with their children 
at their breast. 

The artillery drivers expired on their horses, beside the 
pieces they were conveying. 

Very often our soldiers gathered acorns, which they ate 
greedily: or sought in the woods for roots which they might 
use for food. What is most dreadful is,—that to save their 
own lives, they ate the flesh of their comrades. [ Many letters 
from St. Petersburgh and the army affirm this fact.] 

To re-establish order, if possible, Napoleon was not satisfied 
with being severe, he was barbarous. On the 23d of Novem- 
ber, he ordered 500 infantry who were in a village near the 
Beresina, to march and attack one of the enemy’s posts. The 
soldiers took the opportunity of observing that they had no 
strength, having received no sustenance of any kind during 
two days. Napoleon flew into a rage, aud ordered twenty-five 
of them to be shot on the spot. He also issued orders that 
every soldier who attempted to demand his sation should be 
instantly shot. 

Three days afterwards, four ofiicers of cavalry (the son of 
our friend B. among them) supposing it to be part of their 
duty, informed their general of division that their men and 
horses were in absolute want of every thing, aud were becom- 
ing incapable of acting, in case circumstances should require 
it: they were put in irons by order of the king of Naples, and 
divested of their situations. 

Minsk, December 9, 1812. 








Discovery of the Body of King Charles the First. 
To tne PRINTER, 
Sir, 


FTCHE recent discovery of the body of King Charles the 

first, on the day before the burial of the duchess of 
Brunswick, seems to confirm, in a reuarkable manner, the ac- 
count of lis interment, as given by Mr. Llerbert (one of the 
unfortunate monarch’s gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and 
who was his only attendant from the time of his confinement 
in Hurst Castle, ’till his execution). as preserved by Anthony 
Wood, in his Athenz2 Oxoniensis, vol. ii. p. 704 It was the 
earnest desire of Mr. Herbert, to Wood, that if ever he had an 
opportunity of introducing the name of Charles intg his volu- 
minous work, he would not omit to insert his aecount’of the 
last days of that king, because it contained much curious in- 
for- 
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formation, known only to himself; and our honest antiquary, 
faithful to his trust, embodied the account with the life of Her- 
bert himself, who being an Oxonian, of course founda place in 
the Athena. Herbert is known likewise as the author of a 
work, entitled, “ ‘Threnodia Carolina,” containing an account 
of the last two years of King Charles's life, which was written 
in consequence of the intention of partic me nt, after the resto- 
ration, cf appointing g 70,0001. for the funeral of Charles, anda 
monument to his memory. Sir William Dugdale, then garter 
king at arms, sent to Herbert, whe was living at York, to ‘keow 
if the king had ever, in his hearing, poken as to where his 
body should be interred. Herbert's oh ’ contained so many 
curious particulars regarding that aannaeln. that at Dugdale's 
request they were thrown into a connected form, and pub 
lished under the title already 1 mel ntioned. But his posthumous 
information, recorded by W ood, is perhaps the most interesting ; 
and the foliowing extract from it may be peculiarly accepta- 
ble at the present moment, as teading to locate the exact spot 
of Charles’s interment. 


Mr. Herbert was in waiting to receive the body after the 
execution, and he aud Bishop Juxon, charged themselves with 
its interment, as the last sad office they could pay to their de- 
parted king. They applied to the parliament for leave to bury 
it ia King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, 
but that was refused, because it would attract many spectators, 
which, “ as the times then were, was judged unsate and incon- 
venient.” ‘Chey then resulved to inter it in St. George’s Ciia- 
pel, Windsor Castle, having obtained from the commitiee of 
parliament permission so to do. Several kings had been in- 
terred there, as [lenry VI. Edward IV. Henry VILL. &e, The 
corpse Was acc ordingly carried there on the 7th February, i ina 
hearse, attended by about a dozen gentlemen, who had been 
about the person of the king at ¢ ‘aresbrook C: istle, and other 
places. After some deliberation, Herbert pitched upen the 
vault where Edward LV. had becn interred; but while the work- 
men were ewployed in removing the stones, some noblemen 
came thither, namely, the duke of Richmond, the marquis of 
Hertford, the earl of Lindsey, and with them Dr. Juxon, bishop 
of London, who had licence from the parliament to attend the 
king’s bady to the grave. One of those lords, be ating genily 
on the pavement with his staff, perceived a hollow sound, and 
thereupon ordering the stones and earth to be removed, they 
discovered a descent into a vault, where two coffins were laid 
hear one another, the one very large, of av antique form, the 
other very little. ‘These they su] pposed to be the bodies of 
King Henry VIIL, and Queen Jane Seymour, his third wife, as 
indeed they were. The velvet palls that covered their cof 
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fins, seemed fresh, though they had lain there above a hundred 
ears. 

‘ The lords agreeing that the king’s body should be in the 
said vault interred, being about the middle of the choir, over 
against the ¢ leventh stall upon the sovereign’s side, they gave 
order to have the king’s name and year he died cut in lead ; 
and the girdle, or circumscription of capital letters of lead pat 
about the king’s coffin had only these words, King Charles, 
1648. 

“* The king’s body was then brought from his bed-chamber 
down into St. George’s-hall, whence, after a little stay, it was 
with a slow and solemn pace (much sorrow in most faces being 
then discernible) carried by gentlemen of quality in mourning. 
The body being by the bearers set down near the place of 
burial, the bishop of London stood ready with the service book 
in his hands to have performed this last duty to the king, his 
master, but it would not be suffered by Colonel Whitchot, the 
governor of the castle, by reason of the directory, to which, 
said he, he and others were to be conformable. ‘Thus went 
Charles to his grave, in the 48th year of his age, and 22d year 
and 10th month of his reign. 

Hume has made no mention about Charles’s interment. 

1 remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R.N, 
(Continued from Page 292.) 


Friday, September 11, i807. ] EING under no apprehen- 
sion: and the landlord, from 
the observations made by him on our arrival, being also aware 
that we travelled by night, made us perfectly reconciled. At 
dusk we paid oar bill with gratitude ; took leave of our kind 
host and proceeded. Essel, greatly refreshed ; we found our- 
selves particularly strong and well, frour the last night’s repose. 
‘This night was exceedingly dark, and we had a great number 
of ploughed fields to march through, which fatigued our poor 
fiiend greatly: we were frequently under the necessity of rest- 
ing and waiting for him during the night. 
Saturday, September 12, 1807. At day-light, it boon rain- 


ing Ince sana We were now very neara snail vi ili 1Wwe—-OUl 
late success made us more bold than we were at our first setting 
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out, and having no wood to shelter us, we resolved to go into 
the village : found it very well calculated for us. Got admitted 
into a public house; where, after procuring a little refresh- 
ment, we reque sted to be allowed to lie down somewhere to 
rest a little, expecting to be shewn into a hay loft: but were 
ngreeably surpriss di; for our good old landlady put sheets on 
the only two beds she had, and told us we wight rest ourselves 
on them until night; we perceived that she also supposed we 
were conscripts. She also got Mr. Essel something warm, 
and appeared very attentive. At dusk, as usual, we paid the 
good dame, and began our march—poor Essel complained a 
good deal, and my teet began to swell greatly ; although they 
did not pain me, [ feared some bad consequence from their 
swelling. About 10, our friend declared he could not advance 
a step turther; consequently, we sat down to allow him time 
to rest a little. We were greatly mortified at this disaster, 
and did not know how to act, and were certain if be continued 
thas indisposed, we should be an immense time before we ar- 
rived at cur destined spot. He began himself to think he 
should be obliged to stop at some house, und bad therefore 
better let us proceed, as he ante saw the risk we ran in ap- 
proauching houses, villages,&c. but this was repugnant to our 
feelings ; we agreed therefore to wait with hima day or two 
longer, to sce if he should improve: but were greatly at a loss 
where to take him for the night; we were thus meditating, 
when we were joined: by a man going exactly our road: he 
saluted us very kindly ; expressed some sorrow at seeing our 
cowrade il] ; informed us he was a baker by trade, then return- 
ing from whence he had been at work the whole week, to his 
little family, in a village about two miles farther on: his wife 
had recently died, and had left him three orphans; be had two 
beds, which should be prepared for us, and he would procure 
us every thing we might want for the night. The villuge was 
smnall, and he. hinted that there was no danger whi itever in 
entering it. He took us to be what the others had im agined, 
We accepted of his kind offer; and returned oar sincerest 
thanks to Divine Providence for its bounty and goodness, in 
thas sending such a person in our way. We arrived at this 
poor man’s dwelling ; he made a good fire for us; ordered bis 
children to get up and prepare the beds for our reception, 
when they retired into a loft themselves. We found ourselves 
particularly safe with this poor fellow; got well warmed, and 
retired to bed. Hle procured us every thing we wanted the 
next day 
Suuday, the 13th Septein be r, 1807. A; gre eably to promise, 
we waited until dusk, and paid him handsome!) foi his trouble: 
he escorted usa mile or two on our road, and took his leave, 
full of gratitude, and very much pleased. We were uch ine 
debted 
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debited tothis man for his attention and civility ; 

° 2 . ; “Esq eo” wo Wee : 
nion found himself a litte better, and in tolerably good spirits. 
sibout il, we passe d close in sight of Bapaume, where | had 


been about three yeers before. 


our coinpa- 


Vi } . tt ‘ t a little hefor low 
Monday, September l4tu, 180 At a little before day- 


’ 
lizht, we entered a wood, and found a convenient place to cons 
ceal ourselves.. We conjectured we were about five leagues 
from Arras.* At about eleven, we were alarmed with the noise 
aud whistling of a fowler with a dog, and in a few minutes we 
heard the report of his picee: tie shot rattled through the 
buses in which we lay, and a partridge perched close to us. 
This circumstance alarmed us prodigivusly, as we could hear 
the man and dog advancing towards the very spot. To move 
would have been imprudent; since he was so very close, that 
it was impossible to avoid being discovered. We waited the 
event, without the smallest hope of escaping from be ing seen 
—the dog advanced—fushed the partricge pearly at our feet 
—the fowler close to us: fortunate ly the bird took an opposiie 
direction to where we remained conces!led, and the masier and 
dog followed: and in a few minutes relieved us from the cou- 
sternation they had thrown us into, 

This was the second very providential escape we had from a 
fowler, or poacher: it is nol in my power to give the reader a 
justidea of our feelings; they are much easier conceived than 
described: since they were literally those incident to our 
nature on such occasions, I shall decline any further explana- 
uuon of them. 

BULLETIN THE FIFTII. 


AT the usual hour, we commenced our peregrination, and 
were happy to find that our sick friend was fast improving. 
We walked a great distance this night, to endeavour to make 
up for the number of times we had been obliged to halt, and 
this exertion Was very near proving dangerous. At day-lighbt, 


Tuesday, September 15th, 1807, we found ourselves in an open 
plain: two or three villages were in sight, but not the Jeast ap- 
pearance of a wood. We were determined, as our comrade 
foond himself much better, not to approach any of those 
piuces: accordingly, we proceeded forward, avoiding them as 
much as possible. We perceived, when we had passed the 
tirst, a shiubbery, or young wood, adjoiuing the second; ad- 
vanced 


‘ 


Arras is the chief town of the department du pais de Calais, pro- 
vince of Artois; it is remarkable for its fine church, and well fur- 
nished hbrary. A great part of its fortifications were built by Vauban. 
It is seated on the river Scarp, 22 miles N. W. ot Cambray : it is at 
present a depot for British prisoners of war; they are all (with few 
exceptions) confined in the citadel; they ameunt to the number ot 
about 3000, 
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vanced quickly, and entered it at the part most remote from 
the village; it proved to be a nursery, and very thin: hdw- 
ever, afier seare hing some time, we discovered a tolerably 
good place, where we remained until the usaal time to make a 
sortie, about 1]. Aswe were passing a small village, excessively 
thirsty, aud not being able to discover avy watering place, we 
agrecd to border close , in hopes of being ‘able to procure some 
water at one of the wells, with which these villages ‘abound. 
Messrs. A. and our sick comrade; were employed in getting 
some, while Mr. Tuthill and myself retired to a small distance, 
under cover of a quick-set hedge: two wometi‘and'a maa 
passed close by us; the women continued to walk on; but the 
latter halted, and turned on his heel—I was next to’hiin; he 
eyed me closely, and exclaimed, Vous @tes Anglois! to which 
L replied, Je suis aussi bon Francois, que vous je l’espére—the 
only time in the whole eourse of my life that {had felt afraid 
to acknowledge my country :—buat sinee that period,’ E have 
been frequently under the necessity of being of different coun- 
tries, and of assuming different names. The women heariag 
the conversation, called to the fellow, “ to come along, and 
mind his own business:” he appeared to wish to continue ; 
but, upon their repeatedly calling to him, he parted. Had 
we not been contiguous to a house, his curiosity might have 
proved of a very disagreeable nature to him. Having been 
joined by our companions, we proceeded. At the break of 
day, Wedaesday, September 16, 1807, we got into an excellent 
thick wood, and found a material change in the weather, as we 
advanced to the northward. Sometimes a sort of grey frost, 
which made us extremely cold, before the rising of the sun. 
Nor could we, at all times, receive the benefit of thatheavenly 
body until noon, owing to the thickness of the part of the 
wood that we were (when practicable) obli ge sd to occupy : 
here we found an abundance of filberts; we filled our pockets 
with them, and felt particularly happy at sicbecweer tr thus fur. 
ibis was the last wood we expected to inhabit, prior to out 
seeing the sea-coast ; and we were, at times, replete with the 
idea of its being the last night we should be in the land of 
tyrants. At the usual time we commenced our route, aud left 
the town of St. Paul,* about two miles on our left hand side. 
At about 10, our progress was impeded by the river Canche : 
after examining it in several directions without success, we 
agreed to send Mr. A. toa farm-house, hard by, to inquire the 
nearest place that we could cross; he returned in a few 
minutes with one of the farmec’s men, who had been desired 
to direct him, and assured us the people were extremely civil. 
It 

* A small town in the department du pas de Calais, province of 

Artois, about 15 miles trom Arras, aud 22 trom St. Omers 
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It appeared to-him to be-a good place to get a supply of pro- 
vision—we were excessively hungry—and as the passage across 
the ‘river was immediately at the end of the farm-house, and 
as they bad already discovered our number ; we mutually con- 
sented to put the farmer's hospitality to the test, and, if possi- 
ble, procure a supply. We advanced with the man, who 
shewed as in;-were very kindly received by the master of the 
house, and ceuducted into a decent: back room. The kitchen, 
when we.firstentered, was full of peasaniry, at supper; it ap- 
peared that his harvest had been that day finished, and that he 
was giving -his labourers a supper on the occasion: an old 
custom in that past of the country. Nothing could surpass 
the attention:and goodsess of this;man; he supplied us with 
every thing his house could afford: it. is certain, he took us 
for Freachmen, and conscripts; ashe would not acctpt of any 
payment, we made the servant that attended a present, and 
took our leave of this good man, full of gratitude for his kind- 
ness. 
(To be continued.) 





WALL FRUIT TREES, 





To rue Epirtor, 
Sir, April 3, 1815. 


F a man who has caused a blade of grass to grow where 
none grew before, deserves well of his country, | may pre- 
sume to hope that I shall be considered not auch less de- 
serving, if I communicate to the public any information 
which may cause a thousand peaches, nectarines, and apr!- 
cots, to be produced in gardens, in which only 20 or 30 were 
ever at one time produced before. For which purpose | 
shall state a few of my horticultural proceedings, and their re- 
sults. 

A pamphlet written by the Rev. John Lawrence, M. A, ree- 
tor of Yelvertoft, in Northamptonshire, and some time fellow 
of Clarehall, Cambridge, intituled, “ The Clergyman’s Ke- 
creation, shewing the pleasure and profit of the art of gai- 
dening ;” the fourth edition of which was published in 
1716, furnished me with auch useful information on garden- 
ing in eeneral, and on planting fruit trees in particular. 

Accordingly, in the year 1806, I had a wall built about 
130 feet by 9, fronting the south and west, adjoining which a 
trench was dug, four feet deep, and four feet wide : the natural 
soil extracted was chiefly clay. In the bottom of this trench 
were laid coal ashes, about six inches thick, and on these the 
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pest soil I could collect from a small adjoining garden, mixed 

with the cleansing of a fish pond, and the scrapings of a road, 

much travelled by lime and coal waggons, with a small portion 

of the best of the natural soil. To furnish this wall, 1 procured 

from a London gardener four trained and two maiden trees. 

In the year 1807 the wall was lengthened about 110 feet, and 

the same method as before adopted in forming the border; and 
in January, 1808, were planted seven more trained trees from a 
country gardener. In the year 1809 most of these trees bere 
fruit, so far as to produce about 30 dozen of peaches, aécta- 
rines, and apricots, some of a very large size and fine flavour. 
During the last year, at three different times, blights overspread 
the trees, Ist, when the leaves were about an incb long; @dly, 
when the fruit were as big as peas; and Sdly, when they had 
reached the size of nuts. Each time the gardener powdered 
universally each tree with unslaked lime, so hot as to burn his 
hands; and | was apprehensive that be would have also burned 
the leaves and fruit; but it was soon apparent that the lime, 
though efficacious in destroying avimal life, was innoxious te 
vegetable ; for the fruit, almost innumerable, were no longer 
preyed upon by the insects, but rapidly increased in size, and 
the foliage became healthy and Juxuriant ; and, finally, 12 of 
these trees produced, for eating, about 200 dozen of peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots. 

Indeed this wall, with its appendages, was an interesting 
spectacle to many who had long established, and much larger 
gardens, and more scientific operations than mine. 

A bed of turnips was afterwards powdered in the same man- 
ner, and with similar effect. {[ must not omit the information, 
that, in dry weather, the earth about the roots of the trees was 
occasionally moistened with the wash from a stable drain, that 
nutriuon might be supplied in proportion to exhaustion. 

Those who have good walls but unproductive trees, [ would 
recommend to have all the soil, whatever be its nature, imme- 
diately extracted from the borders, four feet wide, and four feet 
deep, and a new soil deposited, either from a compost, or some 
other parts of the garden. If the trees be old or diseased, let 
new trained trees be planted in their stead, and the branches 
always trained horizontally, beginning about eight or ten inches 
from the ground. If any of the trees be young, and capable 
of being properly trained, the effect of the new soil may be 
tried upon them for one year. 

I hope that all who try the experiments here recommended 
may be equally successful with, 

Sir, your's, &c. 
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SUPERFICLES OF SCOTLAND. 
he. method employed by Dr. Long, of Cambridge, in 


1742, to ascertain the proportion of the land to the water 
on the surface of the earth, has been applied by Mr. Jardine 
and Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, to determine the superti- 
‘cies of Scotland, and of its different counties, A copy of Ar- 
rowsmith’s map was selected ; the paper of which was nearly 
of an uniform thickness. A portion of each sheet equal to 
5000 English square miles, measured from the scale of the 
map; was carefully weighed, in an accurate balance. Each 
county was then separated by means of a sharp poirited knife, 
‘aud its weight compared with'that of the portion of the sheet 
tu which it belonged. In those counties which’ contained a 

‘ considerable portion of fresh-water lakes, the lakes also were 
separated and compared in a similar manner: and from these 
data the'surfaces of the Jand and water of each county were 
deduced. The map of Scotiand by Arrowsmith was selected 
a$ being undoubtedly the best hitherto published... The total 
result was as follows: 





Land, 2,949,766 English square miles==19,078,502 English 
acres== 14,966,374 Scotch acres. 

Water, 29,023 English square miles==185,751 English acres 
—=147,347 Scotch acres. 


Note. By the term water is to be understood ouly fresh wa- 
ter of considerable lochs or lakes; that of rivers and salt-wa- 
ter friths not being included, 





FASTING. 


[x the Journal Encyclopedique, for 1781, is the following 
instance of life supported without sleep, food, or even drink, 
which exceeds that of Aon Moor, of Tutbury, in Stafford- 
shire :—“ There is living, in the village of Deruningen, in the 
rerritory of the town of Rothwell, a woman, named Mary 
Murciler, at the age of fifty, married, and a catholic, who, for 
anore than seven years, has neither drank, nor eaten, nor slept. 
She lics in bed, her body doubied; she has her reason entire, 
and employs herself, bight and day, in the reading of books of 
piety, aud continuesoften, for hours together, in contemplation 
or meditation on what she has read,” 


POETRY 
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FAREWELL TO WINTER. 


DIEU to the winter, to prospects adieu 
fi Which fill’d ev’ry soul with dismay ; 
Adiew to tornadoes, and Boreas too, 

Now nature has banish’d decay. 


No longer in fetters hard, brittle, and, cold, 
Are the meand’ring rivulets bound; 
The quick-sighted trout hath forsaken his hold, 


And enjoying the sun is now found. 


The earth, late so stubborn, and hard to turmoil, 
To the conquering plough-share gives way; 

The blithe ploughman in furrows strait turns the rich soil, 
And carols with transport his lay. 


Tho’ the woods are at present in russet attire, 
Still nature’s there acting her part; 

Germination increases, the sap rises higher, 
Dead leaves quit their hold, and depart. 


Now the lark, when Aurora in you orient sky, 
Disperses the shadows of night, 

Plumes his wings, mounts aloft, and warbles on high, 
To salute the pure fountain of light. 


By him all the choristers, perch’d in the grove, 
Are rous’d from their slumbers of peace ; 

Are awaken’d to harmony, light, life, and love, 
WRich stillev’ry hour doth increase. 


The healthy young swain, as to labour he goes, 
Doth instinet’s soft notes much admire; 

With them Chloe, fair maid, on whose cheek blooms the rose, 
Is pleas’d more than when at her lyre. 


In savannas behold the innocent Jambs, 
How they run, frisk, frolic, and play ; 

While bleats of anxiety come from their dams, 
For fear that their young are astray. 


Bright Sol! pour thy beams, preceded by show’rs, 
On earth they will nature repair; 

Then the fields will be cover’d with verdure and flow’rs, 
And fragrance will scent all the air. 


Then creation wil! wear its best garb of delight, 
And the beautiful spring shall appear, 

That season whose smiles do such pleasure excite, 
First-born of the time-stealing year, 


Rackenford. 





! F. L. VEYSEY. 
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Lines written on being falsely accused of Plagiarism. 
THE MUSE AND THE MAGPIE. 


NE day whea the muse, gently tuning her lyre, 
Repeated with joy her fond lays, 
A rude httle magpie, with longing desire, 
Aim’d to kindle a terrible blaze. 


He strutted, he chatter’d, and made such a noise, 
As tho’ his bright senses were fled ; 

For how she could sing such delightful soft joys 
Quite puzzled his dear little head, 


He vow’d and declar’d, in language so bold, 
He should never believe them her own, 

Except by some lines as a proof he wastold 
From the poet she borrow’d not one. 


At first she was silent, and quite undisturb’d, 
And thought he was only in fun; 

She call’d him a comical, strange-talRing bird, 
And wonder’d such lengths he shvuld run. 


Now this pert little magpie, that needed some rest, 
For a while was collected and cool; 

But again the sad tumult broke forth from his breast, 
And made her look just like a fool. 


She sought for revenge, but thought it not right, 
That a female should fly in a rage: 

I shall surely offend you, she cry’d in her fright, 
If you do not extinguish the blaze. 


I hope you are satisfied now you behold 
The notes that I warbled in spring; 
And never attempt, like a critic so bold, 

To question the lays that I sing. 


E. U. 





On the Death of Dorcas Allen, which took Place at Mr. Fugler’s, near 
Truro, on February 12, 1813, at the Age of 91, who had been a faith- 
Jud Servant in the Family of the Rev. Mr. Polwhele almost 60 Years- 


ES! after such a lapse of years 
In faithful service past, 
I smile thro’ friendship’s pious tears 
To see thee breathe thy last. 


To joy, fram sorrow art thou gone, 
© peace from earthly strife : 
And ** Weil, (chy Lord shall say) well donet 
Come, enter into life!” 











On the Marriage of Major Scott Waring to Mrs. Esten. 


“TILL is she gay, and still is fair, 
Our smiles and praises sharing ; 
And tho’ well known for ages past, 
Is not the worse for WARING. 
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